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Meeting Human Needs in Mexico 


By E. K. Hicpon* 


HE Mountain-of-Light Rural Center near the town of Pabellon, Mexico, was 
dedicated February 18, 1951. I was among the 120 people who filled the 
large “assembly” room in the Paul Kepple home, overflowed into other parts of 
the house, and stood outside at the doors and windows. These Disciples of Christ 


in Mexico had never seen any such 
Christian service as Mountain-of- 
Light Center proposed to offer people. 
Their eyes glowed with excitement, 
and I shared their enthusiasm. 

For more than twenty years I had 
dreamed of a place like this where 
| Christian men and women could help 
farmers solve their economic prob- 


lems, introduce them to Christ, and 


train their sons and daughters for full- 
time Christian service among rural 
people. Had this been done fifty years 
ago in The Philippines the tenant- 
landlord struggle that has produced 
the agrarian rebellion of the “Huks” 
and prepared a fertile seedbed for 
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communism might have been fairly 
settled before the new republic came 
to birth. 

The Mexican farmer may yet be 
saved. He needs help. He belongs to 
that underprivileged two-thirds of the 
world’s population who live on 2,000 
calories a day. (A caloric intake of 
1,800 is necessary to sustain life.) He 
can now expect not threescore years 
and ten to accomplish his life pur- 
pose but one~-score and ten. Thirty 
years is not long to live, but some 
one has said it is a very long time to 
go hungry. 

I first saw Mexico in February. 
There had been no rain since Septem- 
ber and would be little or none until 
June. Thousands of acres of bleak, 
drab countryside stretched endlessly 
along the highway and revealed in 
their gray cracked features the rav- 
ages of the dreary dry season. 

In places where a little water or a 
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In the state of Aguascalientes where 
Pabellon is located, the farmer buys 
corn in the city at $1.80 a bushel to 
feed his family. Corn and beans are 
his daily bread. Corn was so scarce 
that winter that the government took 
action prohibiting anyone’s feeding it 
to animals. And on March 5th the 
president of the republic placed 240 
items on the price control list—corn, 
beans, and rice among them. The lot 
of the farmer is drought and dust and 
high prices. 

The farmer of Mexico too often 
drives a little burro, a scrawny horse, 
or a hungry ox. Or he hitches two of 
them together in an oddly-mated 
team to a plow that would be a mu- 
seum piece in Illinois or Iowa. But he 
wants to do better. Some men were 
doing their spring plowing several 
weeks in advance of the season so 
that they could come to the United 
States to work until planting time 
at home. 

The Mountain-of-Light Center can 
give new life to those who want it. 
The staff of five missionaries is well 
prepared for the job. The Paul Kep- 
ples live on the farm a mile or two 
from Pabellon. Paul is director of the 
center, supervises construction, does 
dozens of jobs. Ella is housekeeper, 
homemaker, author. Both teach in the 
training school. Paul Jr. studies high 
school subjects (his mother tutoring), 
runs the tractor, installs plumbing in 
the new buildings, makes himself gen- 
erally useful. 

The Byron Spices and _ Hallie 
Strange live in Pabellon, a station 
opened in 1947. It has no organized 
church, but there were thirty-two in 
Sunday school on February 11th. The 
attendance in the young people’s 
meeting was thirty-five that day. And 
the women’s society had a dozen or 
more at their meeting later in the 
week. The Kepples, Miss Strange, and 
the Spices preach, teach, sing, sponsor 
youth groups, and cooperate in other 
ways with the Mexican pastor and 
the lay leaders. 

Marjorie Spice gives piano lessons. 
Byron is the station photographer. 
Hallie Strange presides over ‘“‘Casa de 
Hogar” where ten public school girls 
—nearly all from rural districts— 
have a happy Christian home. They 
learn to cook, to sew, to care for their 
rooms, to sing, to play the organ, to 
live peaceably together, and to know 
God. 

Byron Spice manages the 100-acre 
farm and teaches agriculture in the 


training school. Under the wise guid- 
ance of the Kepples the boys in this 
school are preparing for full-time 
Christian service. Five have finished 
the first six grades in public school, 
and two have completed two years of 
high school. These seven are in the 
school at the center, but the other 
two or three attend the town school 
until they finish the sixth grade. Then 
they, too, will give full time to the 
studies in the training school—Span- 
ish grammar and literature, mathe- 


matics, history, English, music, agri- > 


culture, Bible, public speaking, the 
care of a.parish, and two hours of 
farm work per day. 

The boys learn to drive the tractor 
and to operate modern farm imple- 
ments. But they also drive burros, 
oxen, and horses hitched to simple 
tools such as their parents and future 
parishioners use. They learn the value 
of fertilizers, of crop rotation, of mul- 
tiple crops—they have helped Byron 
plant thirty-nine varieties of wheat, 
oats, and barley—of irrigation. 

They already know how precious 
water is for some of them have car- 
ried the family supply for miles. Its 
searcity has given rise to the saying 
in Zacatecas that the family bathes 
on the stairway. They are deeply in- 
terested in the five connecting shallow 
wells (10-15 feet) that were dug re- 
cently and now provide water for six 
acres and in the farm’s one-seventh 
interest in a deep, very costly well 
that irrigates six to seven acres on 
another part of the farm. They may 
some day share in the thrill of solv- 
ing the irrigation problems for the 
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Paul Kepple looking over construction prep- 
arations at Mountain-of-Light Rural Center. 


remaining acreage there and for other 
farms everywhere. 

Here farm-bred boys and girls re- 
ceive training in a setting that should 
make them eager and proud to serve 
in rural parishes when they finish the 
course. Thus this center ministers to 
Mexico at the points of its most pro- 
found need: (1) rural reconstruction, — 
social and economic; (2) the education ~ 
of youth; and (3) a saving knowledge 
of Christ. As the church, the farm, and 
the school develop side by side, the 
program will always be Christ-cen- 
tered. 


TO ALL MEN 


® Occasionally the mail brings a heart 
warming letter, like this one, which 
we like to share with our readers: 

Upon our return to Africa we were 
happy to find a number of copies of 
RURAL MISSIONS waiting for us. 
This is a very important work you are 
doing for the Church. 

Missions can do little for the masses 
until more attention is given to the 
problem of food and the desire for a 
better way of life. People are looking 
for a gospel of hope and action. And 
so we need more personnel, both na- 
tionals and missionaries, who wili de- 
vote their whole lives to rural needs 
rather than for just a few years with 
the hope of moving into urban centers 
later. 

Christ came to all men. 


Can the World Feed Itself ?* 


® The race between population and 
resources, a lively topic since Malthus’ 
essay on population in 1798, was re- 
cently discussed by Gove Hambidge, 
North American Regional Representa- 
tive of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of United Nations. 


Scientists Don’t Agree 


Is the human race outrunning the 
resources of the world? Some people 
say yes. Some say no. 

I have seen the generalization that 
physical and biological scientists, who 
are familiar with production tech- 
niques and potentials, are inclined to 
be optimistic; while social scientists, 
concerned with economic, social, polit- 
ical, and psychological problems, are 
inclined to be pessimistic. 

I don’t know whether that is a 
sound generalization, but at least it is 
an interesting commentary that the op- 
timists should be those who know 
about the physical universe and the 
pessimists those who know about man. 


We Are Two Worlds 


What we can be sure of is this: the 
world has long been divided into two 
parts. We have a half-world of plenty, 
inhabited by the people of countries 
like the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and most of 
western Europe. We have a half-world 
of hunger and want, inhabited by the 
people of most of Asia and the Middle 
East, practically all of Africa, and 
large paris of Latin America. 

We know too that, since the war, 
world food production has increased 
by nine per cent while the number of 
people has grown by thirteen per 
cent. So there is less food for each 
person than there was before the war, 
and there was not enough then by 
quite a long way. 

The lag since the war has been in 
the half-world of want, which makes 
a bad situation worse. The tide of 
hunger has been creeping tp on tens 
of millions of human beings. 

In the half-world of plenty, where 
you and I live, production has con- 
tinued to keep ahead of population 
growth, so that on the average we are 
now even better off than we were be- 
fore. And we did not do too badly 
then. 


* This entire speech may be had by writing 
to FAO North American Regional Office, 
1325 C Street, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Faith in Man and Science 


I don’t know how much one’s glands 
have to do with a pessimistic or opti- 
mistic viewpoint about such things, 
but at any rate some people draw 
quite different conclusions from the 
same set of facts. Some pretty good 
scientists, for example, have made in- 
ventories of the world’s food produc- 
tion resources and concluded that, 
even without taking into account pos- 
sible (some say probable) revolution- 
ary scientific advances, the earth can 
feed a lot more people than are now 
living here. 

I could give you a dozen different 
and impressive figures on this point 
from different people. Perhaps as 
good a statement as any is the broad 
one that the world could support about 
three times its present population quite 
well. At the present rate of popula- 
tion growth that figure might be 
reached in about a hundred years. 

During the next century, however, 
there are bound (some people think) 
to be revolutionary scientific advances 
which may well increase food supplies 
beyond our present calculations. At 
least it is hard to believe that the re- 
search and invention which during 
the past hundred years brought the 
telephone, the internal combustion 
engine, the airplane, the radio, elec- 
tronics, and atomic energy is suddenly 
going to stop. 

I would like to note in passing— 
without making any prophesies—that 
work is being done which might con- 
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ceivably make it possible to desalt sea 
water cheaply enough for the irriga- 
tion of great desert areas, or to pro- 
duce large quantities of foods from 
minute algae and fungi, or to use na- 
ture’s method of photosynthesis for 
direct food production from light rays 
and chlorophyll. 


FAO a Means to Advance 


I don’t think it is safe to rely too 
much on these things, but it does 
seem legitimate to have at least a lit- 
tle faith in man’s continued inventive- 
ness. We know that science, which is 
to say man’s painfully acquired knowl- 
edge of the nature of the universe, 
is giving us the means to make our 
advance. The great need now is to 
create social mechanisms that will 
enable us to put science to work on a 
big enough scale. That is what we 
are trying to do through the interna- 
tional organizations that have come 
into being since the last war. 

The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation is a small but, I think, highly 
significant and dynamic—perhaps a 
better word would be catalytic—part 
of this new international set-up. We 
are in effect an international coopera- 
tive, the members of which are the 
governments of sixty-eight countries. 
They created FAO as a means of 
working together to do a better job 
of supplying the basic needs of man- 
kind for food, clothing, and shelter 
from the basic resources that yield 
these things—the farms, the forests, 
and the seas. 

This drive, in which many nations 
are working together and contributing 
technical knowledge and skill to im- 
prove production and raise standards 
of living, is something really new in 
the world. I believe the technical ex- 
perts going abroad today from univer- 
sities, experiment stations, govern- 
ment agencies, and private industry 
in the United States and Canada and 
other countries are modern explorers 
who are just as truly opening up new 
worlds of opportunity for common 
people as did the old explorers who 
opened up the Americas. 


“We are under a curse,’ said 
an Indian official who visited a 
gruel center and was exposed to 
the signs of suffering in the lines 
of patient faces. “We have not 
learned to share what we have.” 


The Philippines 

® Miss Jane Williams, a graduate of 
Michigan State Agricultural College, 
was one of four agricultural mission- 
aries who recently arrived in The 
Philippines. Her love of farming made 
her see that “enlightened agricultural 
practices must go hand in hand with 
the light of Christianity.” 

Miss Williams is the first woman 
missionary to come to The Philippines 
with special training in agriculture, 
serving under the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church. Her work will take her into 
the entire Cagayan Valley with head- 
quarters in Bayombong, Nueva Viz- 
caya. 

The Christian Rural Fellowship of 
The Philippines welcomes Miss Wil- 
liams with open arms. We would say 
that she comes to The Philippines in 
the fullness of time when the whole 
country is in motion for nation build- 
ing. 

—CoRNELIO M. FERRER 


Borneo 
© We have just returned from a long 


First step in stopping gully erosion 
in Nigeria. 


mete: 


Guinea corn growing at 
Gindiri Training Center in Nigeria. 


FIELD NOTES 


trip among many farm families and 
rural churches in Sarawak (Borneo). 
We were impressed with the large 
number of clean, healthy, and alert 
children we saw. Each church has a 
strong, promising school program of 
six years of study. This provides an 
ideal opportunity for teaching health, 
homemaking, agriculture, and some 
constructive youth work like the 4-H 
program. . 

There are challenging opportunities 
in agriculture. Geologists say our soil, 
for the most part, was washed out 
from the mainland of Asia and well 
leached in the process. It is still being 
leached by the 120 inches of rainfall 
per year. Our chief problem is to find 
suitable crops and ways of making 
the soil more productive. 

The spiritual life of the churches 
needs nurture. One goal of our newly- 
formed conference should be suitable 
training for ministers and _ other 
workers. A few of us, representing the 
ministry, health, education, and agri- 
culture, are studying the possibilities 
of a coordinated rural work program. 


—OLIVE AND WILLIAM OVERHOLT 


Lebanon 


® During our furlough the other 
members of the staff at Jibrail Rural 
Centre carried forward the work un- 
der difficulty due to lack of personnel 
and resources. 

We are now glad to report some 
greatly needed additions to the plant, 
equipment, and program, namely: 
progress in erecting the cottage in- 
dustries building; completion of the 
kindergarten room; erection of the 
community center hall; progress in 
carpentry work; increased visits to 
village homes; and providing the serv- 
ices of a trained midwife and practical 
nurse. In addition: securing of breed- 
ing stock for the improvement of 
cattle as well as selected poultry stock 
and a larger incubator; renting of 
more land to provide space for train- 
ing in field and garden work; and 
the starting of experiments with dry 
farming. 

We are anticipating the return of 
Mr. Munir Khoury, who is on leave 
for special study at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

—S. NEALE ALTER 


India 


® If you come to visit us at India 
Village Service in Marehra, we can 
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show you no institutions. But we can 
show you villagers teaching and being 
taught in homes in classes of one, two, 
or more. They are learning to read 
and write; to spin, sew, and knit; and 
to engage in other useful arts and 
crafts, even to make soap. 

We can show you fields where vil- 
lagers have planted improved vari- 
eties of wheat and potatoes. There are 
also plots of fruit trees and vegetables. 
You will see people treating simple ail- 
ments of man and animal. And you 


will find people who are learning the ~ 


meaning of personal hygiene. 


There is a spirit of earnest inquiry, 


of democratic endeavor, of reflected 


love. The villagers recognize in our ~ 


colleagues a confidence in the sound- 
ness of their teaching and in the forth- 


“ 


rightness of their Christian witness. _ 


Now they know our colleagues are — 


Christians and Indians and, best of 
all, their friends. 


Africa 


e I am glad to give you this descrip- — 


tion of the Gindiri Farmers’ Club in 
Nigeria as written by its secretary, 
Mr. Malam Mamma, in the Hausa lan- 
guage. He has taken a deep interest in 


farmers’ clubs as a means for improv- ~ 


ing agriculture and family life. The 
translation follows: 

The club was founded to help mem- 
bers in their farming, so that they 
may do it well and care for the soil 


to keep it fertile. It also helps mem- 


bers to do what they have learned 
whether from classes, from books, 
from talks, or in some other way. 
Members of the club are expected to 


take what they have learned to their 


villages and to advise and show farm- 
ers good ways of looking after their 
farms. 

The biggest reason for the club’s 
being founded is to teach each mem- 
ber how to start a farmers’ club in 
his home village after he has left 
Gindiri. 

The club is able to provide seed for 
its members and to buy their harvest, 
which is then sold altogether and the 
money divided. There are competi- 
tions, talks, and the members’ farms 
are inspected from time to time. Per- 
haps it may be possible for some 
members to go out and give demon- 
strations in nearby villages. 


—P. G. BaTCHELOR 


—W. H. WISER | 


Rural Credit 


® Rural credit was discussed at the 
Seminar on Extension Education 
Methods held in Washington, Febru- 
ary 1953. These notes point up possi- 
bilities. 

_ The credit union is not well named. 
More accurately, it is a thrift society 
teaching people to save small amounts 
of money for future investment. A 
quarter (25c) is just as important in 
its thrift possibilities as a larger sum. 
If people would begin to accumulate 
small sums jointly, they will have 
taken the first step toward mutual 
self-help. We need to remember we 
are both our “brother’s keeper” and 
his “brother” as well. 

A most successful beginning was 
made by the Rev. Allen Huber, a mis- 
sionary to The Philippines, and Santi- 
ago C. Manongdo, one of his col- 
leagues. Twenty people met in the 
pastor’s home; seven signed the char- 
ter. Each put in fifty cents as the ini- 
tial fee. Soon there were fifty mem- 
bers. Some put in more, some less. 
But in this way they organized to get 
credit at low interest rates, avoiding 
the exorbitant rates charged by money 
lenders. 

Another example comes from Nova 
Scotia. Fish prices had been fixed by 
collusion at a very low level and 
prices for household goods at a high 
level. Several people from St. Xavier 
University became interested in these 
fisher folk. The life of the whole com- 
munity has changed because of small- 
scale cooperation. They began by ask- 
ing for higher fish prices. Now they 
are cooperatively buying their own 
food, building their homes, educating 
their children, and repairing their 
boats. 


—CLAUDE ORCHARD 


Save Stored Grain 
from Insects 


® Insects are found almost wherever 
grain is stored. It is increasingly es- 
sential that we save as much grain 
grown as possible, especially food 
grains. Fortunately steps can be taken 
to reduce the insect population. 

Reduce Insect Attacks in the Field. 
Although most grain in the field at 
harvest time is free from infestation, 
insects do attack it in some areas. 
Rice is often damaged. The Angou- 
mois grain moth is common wherever 
sorghums are grown. Storing sorghum 
grain in the head is not recommended. 

Destroy Field Infestation. When 
possible, fumigate small grains as 
soon as they are put in bins. Prompt 
drying after harvest also helps de- 
stroy remnants of field infestation. 

Provide Safe Storage. Storage 
should be clean, insect-free, and ro- 
dent-proof. Metal bins are easy to 
keep clean. Wooden or earthen bins 
should be carefully treated with chem- 
icals before grain is stored and kept 
as dry as possible. 

Inspect Frequenily. Stored grains 
should be inspected monthly, espe- 
cially when temperature exceeds sev- 
enty degrees. Serious damage can be 
reduced by inspection and use of pre- 
ventive measures. Remove hiding and 
breeding places of insects. 

Fumigate Weevily Grain. If weevils 
are present or grain is heating due to 
their presence, it should be fumigated. 
Local agricultural or extension work- 
ers can suggest proper fumigants and 
methods for using them. 

In the light of acute world short- 
ages of food grains, prevention of dam- 
age to grain already produced be- 
comes a matter of great urgency. 


Rural Japan 


e Five years ago we embarked on a 
twenty-five-year rural church and 
community extension program. How 
far have we succeeded? 

The National Rural Service and 
Training Center has been established 
at Hino, twenty-five miles from Tokyo. 
During the first years much attention 
was given to planning and develop- 
ment of property and equipment. To- 
day sixteen men trained for rural 
service are at work in different areas 
with more requests than we can fill. 

Our blueprint indicated that we 
should aim at five regional centers. 
Up to the present two have been well 
established, each with a small number 
of students blazing a pioneer trail in 
Christian service training. 

As for prefectural centers, about 
thirty-five—after study by special 
rural committees of the KYODAN— 
have been selected for special promo- 
tion and some financial assistance. 

The rural magazine, Noomin Kura- 
bu, has suffered serious financial dif- 
ficulties. We hope it will find its right- 
ful place in rural Japan. 

Farmers Gospel Schools have also 
been important in our program and 
promise to fill a useful place. 

What of the future? First, mission- 
aries and others can help by sending ~ 
carefully selected students for train- 
ing in order to meet the needs of the 
expanding rural church. Second, we 
must strive to bring the National 
Training Center to a greater degree 
of self-support. 

We need to press toward a more 
definite and better organized exten- 
sion service, bringing rural better- 
ment and Christian instruction to the 
Japanese people through local centers. 

—EpDwarp M. CLARK 


“ Thirty thou- 
sand people at- 
tended the An- 
nual Rural 
Fair Exhibi- 
tion held 
March 6-7 at 
Katpadi, India, 
featuring live 
stock, agricul- 
ture, and cot- 
tage indusiries. 


Deep Furrows 


True happiness is attained through 
work—much with our hands, some 
with our heads, but mostly with our 
hearts—and by practicing the Golden 
Rule. 

—18-YEAR-OLD FARM GIRL 


Youth today is interested in a living 
religion. Narrow intolerance must go. 
We must launch forth with our Mas- 
ter wherever that takes us, or Chris- 
tianity will exert a very minor influ- 
ence in the pioneering of an adven- 
turous humanity. 

—RICHARD KEITHAHN 


I should like to appeal to the Syrian 
Church of Malabar to develop an all- 
India outlook in the matter of social 
and humanitarian service. Our coun- 
try is passing through a time of trial 
and tribulation. . . . In such a situa- 
tion the Christian Church has an in- 
escapable duty. ... Relief of suffer- 
ing by itself is no permanent solution 
of the ills of society which must be 
treated at their very roots. For this 
the conscience must be illumined and 
the heart humanized. All men who 
believe in God and in the kingdom of 
righteousness and truth have a part 
to play. 

—H. C. MOOoKERJEE 


A Christianity which puts ethics 
and social change in the forefront will 
not only fail to withstand communism 
but actually prepares the way for it. 
A Christianity which puts ethics and 
social change in the background is as 
dead as dead fish and one of the fore- 
most causes for the spread of commu- 
nism. We do not want either. What we 
want is a Christianity that conforms to 
and is fashioned after the mind of the 
Master and aims to create a society 
in which Christ is king. 

—A PAKISTANI 


Without realizing it we have drifted 
back into the old polytheism against 
which the prophets of the Lord waged 
their great warfare. The real essence 
of paganism is that it divides the vari- 
ous concerns of a man’s life into de- 
partments. There is one god of the 
soil; there is another god of the des- 
ert. ... Out of Africa, out of Asia, out 
of Europe comes the voice of our in- 
terpreter, “They need help to see him 
as one God... to see that the Church 
is concerned with the whole of life.” 

—CANON Max WarrEN 


Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


® The Annual Meetings of the Corpo- 
ration and the Board of Directors of 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., were held 
May 26, 1953. Reports of the year’s 
work, including finances, were re- 
ceived and a budget for 1953-1954 
adopted. 

The resignation of Mr. Samuel 
Thorne, a charter member of the 
Board of Directors and its Chairman 
since 1949, was accepted with regret. 
He will continue as a director. Dr. 
Wynn C. Fairfield, Executive Director 
of Church World Service, was elected 
Chairman. Dr. M. L. Wilson and Dr. 
J. LeRoy Dodds were reelected Vice- 
Chairman and Treasurer, respectively. 
Mr. C. Leigh Stevens, a consulting 
engineer, was elected a director and a 
member of the Corporation. 

The resignation of Mr. John H. Reis- 
ner, Executive Secretary for the past 
twenty-two years, was accepted in ac- 
cordance with his desire expressed 
two years ago. Dr. I. W. Moomaw was 
appointed to succeed him as of July 
1, 1953. Dr. Moomaw joined Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., in September 1946 
and has been serving as Educational 
Secretary. Mr. Reisner was appointed 
Advisor to Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
He will continue to serve full time. 

The Board of Directors accepted 
with deep regret the resignation of 
Dr. Robert T. Henry as Technical As- 
sistance Secretary. He had accepted 
the position of Business Manager of 
the Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of the Methodist Church as of 
June 1, 1953. A luncheon was ten- 
dered in his honor on June 11th. 


Soil erosion in 
the Transkai 
where instruc- 
tion in agricul- 
ture is given 
from books! 


This Will Not Wait 


® We could see three mission stations 
from a hill on our way to the Drakens- 
burg (mountains) in Portuguese East 
Africa. We had encountered heavy 
storms on dirt roads and spent five 


rainy days and nights parked beside 


a crossroads garage waiting for a 
chance to get through. There were 
more missions in the area. Very old 
stations they were. 

But what of the terrible soil erosion 
which is ruining the country? If these 
missions have helped people to recog- 
nize their responsibility to the soil 
upon which God evidently intends his 
people to live, there is surely no evi- 
dence of it from the roadside. Can that. 


be called the “full gospel” for abun- 


dant living? 


In the Transkai we found much of 
the land so badly eroded as not to be 


usable. Sheep farming, overgrazing, 


and bad cultivation have all left their. 


sears. School instruction in agricul-- 


ture is given from books. Government. 
seems helpless. 
Earlier in Zululand we had looked 


) 


down on a valley of thatched huts, 


corrugated iron sheds, and some brick 
houses. A little contour farming was 
visible, but mostly there were rows. 
going up and down the hill sides 
which are eroding badly. Government 
is going to make contour farming ob- 
ligatory in the Native Reserves. How’ 


| 
| 
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about some education via the schools | 


into which government is pouring 
money annually? 

We resolved to do better by soil and 
water conservation at Guilundo Sta- 


tion. Bui oh, for a trained agricultur- | 


ist to help us! 


—Ira BE. GILLET 


A NEW 


© The objective of all this new plan- 
ning must not be primarily the in- 
crease of food and wealth but the de- 
Signing of a new manner of living 
and the finding of an incentive to 
make the effort necessary to achieve 


it. (Hunger, debt, poverty, ill-health,: 


and squalor are narcotics, not incen- 
tives.) These two objectives are parts 
of one whole. 

The standard of living is the stand- 
ard of the home and the only possible 
incentive is the ambition for a better 
home. The standard of the home is 
the standard of the woman who keeps 
it, whose strongest instinct is the wel- 
fare of her family. 

Home is the woman’s job, but wom- 
en in the less developed countries are 
only regarded as necessary drudges, 
of inferior status and not worth edu- 
cating—that is why these countries 
are backward! Till, therefore, the 
women and their training, welfare, 
and education are given top priority 
there will be no general desire among 
these people for a higher standard of 
living. 

All plans must start in and be built 
around the homes of the common peo- 
ple. The village people, particularly 
the women, must be encouraged and 
assisted. by outsiders who already 
know what the elements are of a good 
standard of village life to suit the par- 
ticular conditions of their race and 
country. This will involve a revolu- 
tion in current ideas of administration 
and welfare services, but without it 
any efforts to help the less developed 
countries will be largely wasted. 

In this attack upon the standard of 
living, literacy, and even more im- 
portant, the production and distribu- 
tion of good literature must be in- 
cluded, but it must be realized that 
among peasant farmers, petty crafis- 
men, and land workers the mother 
will always be the first teacher of the 
young. Even after they go to school, 
it is she who will be responsible for 
encouraging them in their efforts to 
become and remain literate. Literacy, 
therefore, must be brought to the 
women no less than the men. 

The world’s malaise, which commu- 
nism is exploiting, is largely due to 
a rural and agricultural world (in 
which religion is still a potent force) 
being run by urban and industrial peo- 
ple who pay little more than lip serv- 
ice to spiritual things. The world wants 
love—love of neighbor, love of soil, 
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love of craftsmanship—and is getting 
bulldozers and big money. It needs 
humanity and is getting materialism. 
Large-scale plans are undoubtedly 
needed as well as the intimate social 
work mentioned. But they will only 
achieve their purpose when the stand- 
ard of living, that is better homes, 
becomes the main objective, and the 
foundations of modern civilization are 
firmly laid by this program of the 
simple homely stuff, which we take 
for granted in the West but which to 
the underdeveloped countries is a 

new gospel of hope and life. 
—By the late F. L. BRAayYNE 


Rural India Awakes 

® In a nearby village Caste and Out- 
caste are together digging a common 
well. Latrines are being made, used, 
and kept clean! We are getting a bet- 
ter record in clean latrines than is 
evident in our cities! The Land Gift 
Missions are growing in strength. 
Land reforms are being introduced 
slowly. Over fifty “community proj- 
ects” (rural) have been started in vari- 
ous parts of India. The main problem 
perhaps will be that of strengthening 
the exploiter rather than the exploit- 
ed. In the Madhurai area the work 
takes place where absentee land- 
owners are represented in large num- 
bers. One often marvels at what is 
being done! 

—RICHARD KEITHAHN 


If you want to avoid criticism, do 
nothing, say nothing, be nothing. 


Changing An Attitude 
By Norman CaseE* 


e “No sir, not me, Mr. Case. I had a 
poultry project when I was in the 
fifth grade. I built up good poultry 
just like the teacher said. I did all he 
said! But the pest killed all my 
chickens anyhow. Not again will I 
have a poultry project!” Quite a line 
from a twelve-year-old Filipino boy. 

This is the attitude I found when I 
reached my appointment in a rural 
high school. While trying to lift up the 
village level of living, the elementary 
teachers had taught students to de- 
velop poultry projects. The new sci- 
entific method was to control diseases 
and give higher production, but only 
resulted in the young students’ en- 
thusiasm being squelched when a pest 
killed their animals. This frustrated 
both student and teacher, leaving 
them with a rather fatal attitude to- 
ward ever having a profitable home 
poultry industry. 

To induce the students to try again 
was a problem. Off to the provincial 
capital for a talk with a veterinarian 
was the first step. What a fruitful visit 
that turned out to be! The Mutual 
Security Agency of the United States 
had distributed free vaccines to pro- 
vincial veterinarians, who were more 
than willing to give them to those 
who would use them to good advan- 


_ tage. 


The weeks to come broughi a re- 
vival of interest in poultry. This was 
wonderful. Here, where many are 
undernourished, how useful it would 
be to create better diet by making 
poultry products more easily avail- 
able. The novelty of injecting ani- 
mals caught the students’ imagina- 
tion. Within a month records showed 
that twenty-eight boys had injected 
over 3,000 chickens against four major 
pests. And 400 swine had been immu- 
nized against cholera. 

This witness of a Protestant com- 
munity in the midst of a Roman 
Catholic land creates numerous sym- 
pathizers who can be reached by the 
message of salvation through a living 
and vital relationship with a Saviour 
who cares. 


* Mr. Case is a short-term missionary serv- 
ing in The Philippines under the Methodist 


Division of Foreign Missions 


€< A profitable home pouliry in- 
dustry would raise village level of 
living in The Philippines, 


Men and Events 


Seminary Credit in Agriculture 


e Ata recent meeting of the Depart- 
ment of the Rural Church of the Phil- 
ippine Federation of Christian 
Churches it was voted to explore the 
possibility of including suitable agri- 
cultural subjects for seminary stu- 
dents at Los Banos, credit to be given 
toward a seminary degree. Plans are 
to present this matter to the next 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Union Theological Seminary in Ma- 
nila. 


World Neighbors, Inc. 


e Helen Ten Brink, a public health 
nurse, has been at Katpadi in south 
India for three months now. Edwin 
and Elaine Cooper, a young Michigan 
State couple trained in agriculture, 
have also arrived to strengthen the 
team. Two experienced Indian work- 
ers and several younger men have 
been recruited, so things are all set for 
a good program. Mr. De Valois reports 
that the most discouraging factor to 
be faced, despite the wider piece of 
work opening up with these added 
facilities made possible by World 
Neighbors, Inc., is the dreadful spectre 
of drought, famine, and lack of rain, 
work, and food. 


“Reshaping Missions” 

@ Reshaping the pattern of mission- 
ary activity was highlighted in a 
course for missionaries on furlough 
held at the Ecumenical Institute in 
Switzerland, May 7-21, 1953. Lessons 
to be learned from the missionary 
withdrawal from China and the “Call 
to Missions and Unity” were also fea- 
tured in this course, based on the re- 
ports of the Willingen Conference of 
July 1952. The course was planned 
for furloughed missionaries on their 
way to or from the mission field as 
well as for secretaries of missionary 
societies and principals of missionary 
training institutes. 


Thomas B. Keehn to India 


e Thomas B. Keehn has been invited 
to serve as a consultant by the Indian 
Cooperative Union. Mr. Keehn is 
sponsored jointly by the Cooperative 
League of the USA and the American 
International Association for Econom- 
ic and Social Development. He will 
lend his efforts especially to private 
groups in India seeking to raise the 
standard of living, to encourage the 
cooperative movement, and to increase 


Dr. Harold B. Allen 


understanding and friendship between 
the peoples of India and the United 
States. 


Training Town 
and Country Ministers 


e The Bible College of Missouri at 
Columbia recently announced comple- 
tion of the first year’s work in a 
three-year seminary curriculum for 
training town and country ministers. 
Centering its efforts entirely on train- 
ing ministers for rural areas, this new 
division is the only one of its kind in 
America. It is interdenominational in 
its affiliation. This expansion is the 


‘result of a movement begun in 1945. 


Land Ownership 

@ The Filipino is a lost soul unless he 
is attached. to a piece of land. Real 
estate, no matter how unproductive 
and small, gives him security and so- 
cial acceptance. Thus a man without a 
piece of land in a barrio or a small 
town is a marginal person. But the 
ownership of land gives him social 
standing in the community in which 
he lives. As a consequence, the desire 
for land ownership is a burning issue 
in the life of every Filipino. One 
might say that the present agrarian 
unrest is partly to be explained in 
terms of this more. 

The rural Filipino of today cannot 
be understood until and unless one 
sees him as he operates in relation to 
typical behavior patterns. One of the 
most persistent of these is the almost 
instinctive attachment to land. 

—JorcE O. Masa 


A NEW BOOK © 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 
IN ACTION 


By H. B, ALLEN 


Hundreds of missionaries who have 
Dr. Allen’s Come Over into Mace- 
donia on their shelves will be de- 
lighted to learn that he has again writ- 
ten out of his wide observations and 
experience. This new book represents 
a much wider scope and covers prac- 
tically all of the Near East. 

Dr. Allen stresses the belief that 
any program of rural reconstruction 
must comprehend the total needs of 
the community. A village program. 


must start with the material on hand, | 


in both human and physical resources, 
and should aim to bring about a grad- 


ual evolution from within the com-_ 
munity rather than impose drastic 


4 


revolution from without. He empha-2 
sizes that the starting point in the life 
of a rural demonstration is of vital 


importance and describes five pro- — 


grams in five countries, in each of 


| 
| 
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which the approach was different. ~ 


One of his best chapters deals with 


experiences in Macedonia. He- urges 
extreme caution in the organization 


the operation of a total program and 
is based largely on his own personal 


of farm schools. In another chapter he — 


pleads that the rural school be really” 
rural and responsive to the whole 
community. 

Dr. Allen has no confidence in the 
wholesale application of Western 


methods. He believes in a systematic 


J 


introduction of many small improve- 
ments the sum total of which will add 
up to higher production, increased in- 
come, better homes, healthier lives, 
and altogether more abundant living. 

This is a timely book. Never before 
have so many governments and in- 
ternational agencies attempted to deal 


| 


| 


so comprehensively with the problems _ 


of village people. Never before have 
Christian missions been more inter- 
ested in contributing to the welfare of 
village people. A careful reading of 
Dr. Allen’s book will help to rectify 
mistakes, to provide encouragement 
to those who are working along al- 
ready successful lines, and to give 
wise direction to new projects. 

An appreciative Preface has been 
written by Dr. M. L. Wilson, for many 
years head of the Extension Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 
cloth, 204 pages, $3.50. 

—JOHN H, REISNER 


